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The Educational Implications Psychological 
Studies Cerebral-Palsied Children 


William Cruickshank and Jane Dolphin 


URING the past years consider- 

able psychological research has 
been completed dealing with groups 
individuals diagnosed with different 
types damage. 
Heinz Werner, Alfred Strauss, and 
their associates have extensively ex- 
amined the psychopathology ex- 
ogenous mentally retarded children 
(12, 14, 16, 17) Strauss and Leh- 
tinen (13), the basis such re- 
search have made specific suggestions 
regarding the education children 
with brain injury. Halstead (8) has 
intensively investigated the psychologi- 
cal functions adults with brain 
pathology. Similarly, Machover (11), 
Cotton (1), Goldstein (7), and more 
recently, Dolphin and Cruickshank (3, 
6), have contributed fur- 
ther analysis this problem. The lat- 
ter authors have been concerned spe- 
cifically with the psychological char- 
acteristics children with various 
types cerebral palsy. 

The education the child with ce- 
rebral palsy particularly important. 
the present time increasing inter- 
est being shown toward this group 
children thruout the country, and 
many communities educational and 
treatment centers are being estab- 
lished. Both the new centers which 
are developing and the older and 
longer established centers, the educa- 
tion children with cerebral palsy 
considered much the same light 
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education for physically normal chil- 
dren. Teachers and supervisors typi- 
cally employ the same technics for de- 
veloping communicative arts and num- 
ber concepts used with children who 
not have basic neuro-physical disor- 
ders. effect, discrimination ed- 
ucational methodology has been made 
between those children who have ce- 
rebral palsy and those not handi- 
capped. the light the research 
which has been completed, this situa- 
tion places many cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren great disadvantage. Actual- 
ly, here being suggested that many 
the methods, materials, and technics 
used the education normal chil- 
dren may operate hinder the learn- 
ing process large proportion 
children with cerebral palsy. fully 
understand the learning process the 
child with cerebral palsy neces- 
sary first examine certain his 
psychological characteristics. Five ma- 
jor factors must kept mind, al- 
tho may not operate with equal im- 
portance the learning process 
being considered here, that 
terms abstract learning involved 
those aspects school instruction typ- 
ically considered academic na- 
ture and including the three Rs. These 
factors include the characteristics 
(a) forced responsiveness 
(b) perseveration, (c) dissociation, (d) 
disinhibition, and (e) disturbances 
the figure-background relationship. 


University, and assistant professor psychology, Florida State 


University. 
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Children and adults with brain in- 
juries function manner which 
can best described hyperactive. 
The basis this behavior the ina- 
bilty the child refrain from re- 
acting stimuli the environment. 
Such reactions are referred 
Werner and Strauss forced respon- 
siveness stimuli and Goldstein (7) 
likewise used this term. Dolphin and 
Cruickshank have observed that many 
children with cerebral palsy are char- 
acterized forced responsiveness 
the stimuli which are presented them 
certain test situations. Cotton, al- 
tho not referring unusual respon- 
siveness stimuli, does comment 
the fact that the cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren her study used many differ- 
ent approaches sorting test. 

the studies reported Dolphin 
and Cruickshank many cerebral-pal- 
sied children were observed in- 
ferior number basic perceptive 
functions when compared with phys- 
ically normal children with whom they 
had been matched. was noted that 
both visual (3) and tactual 
(4) basis, perception form was im- 
paired. The cerebral-palsied children 
could not duplicate forms mar- 
ble-board which had been presented 
them visually. When they were asked 
draw simple geometric figures 
which they had felt with their hands 
while the figures were hidden from 
view, many cerebral-palsied children 
were not able perform satisfactorily. 
They made incorrect figures and drew 
the background more frequently 
than the figure. The inability these 
children function 
satisfactorily the two tests was 
due two factors: first, inclusion 
the tests many background stimuli 
the form holes the marble- 
boards and tacks the tactual form 
boards, and second, responsiveness 


the cerebral-palsied children and their 
ground stimuli. The two factors oper- 
ating simultaneously resulted either 
only partial perception the situation, 
erroneous perception the 
required tasks. These tests 
consisted relatively concrete situa- 
tions. more abstract tests which 
were more closely related life sit- 
uations (5) the cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren behaved similar manner. 
This has also been observed Strauss 
and Werner and others earlier ex- 
periments involving sorting and group- 
ing objects. thus concluded 
that many cerebral-palsied children 
are characterized forced respon- 
siveness stimuli and that this char- 
acteristic operates their detriment 
any situation which the behavior 
required the child calls for attention 
concentration. 


PERSEVERATION 


second characteristic brain-in- 
jured individuals which has long been 
recognized that perseveration. 
The presence this factor immed- 
iately recognized any clinician who 
has administered such tests 
Rorschach Vigotsky adults with 
organic brain pathology. Strauss 
and Werner (15) observe, persever- 
ation involves two distinct phenomena, 
one external nature, the other in- 
ternal. Perseveration abnormal 
fixation, discussed Goldstein, 
closely related the forced respon- 
siveness stimuli upon which 
have commented. The prolonged af- 
tereffect stimuli observed the 
behavior brain-injured individuals 
similar that seen the behavior 
young children who have returned 
classroom after fire The 
intensity the stimulus the fire 
bell and the activity connected with 
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make difficult for the children 
return the quiet and concentra- 
tion activity which preceded the 
bell. aftereffect intense stimu- 
lation observed. somewhat simi- 
lar effect has been observed among 
children and adults with cerebral in- 
jury when they react any stimu- 
lus. 

The second aspect perseveration 
involves the inability the subject 
move spontaneously from one ac- 
tivity another. This seems 
the organism. This has been ob- 
served many investigators such 
Werner (16), Cotton, and Dolphin (2), 
particularly relation the present 
topic. Dolphin’s study cerebral-pal- 
sied children were frequently observed 
continue the same behavior and ap- 
proach thru series tasks which 
differed their essential elements. 


DISSOCIATION AND DISINHIBITION 


third characteristic that dis- 
sociation. Dissociation, 
synthesize aspects situation in- 
meaningful Gestalt, has been ob- 
served among many different groups 
brain-injured individuals. Research 
with exogenous mentally retarded 
boys has demonstrated this numer- 
ous occasions. The writings clin- 
icians who have used the Rorschach 
test with persons known have brain 
pathology have illustrated this ten- 
dency such extent that has 
become recognized clinical sign 
psychological diagnosis. 
Brain-injured children and adults who 
are asked participate such tests 
those involving the Kohs Block De- 
sign, the Bender-Gestalt cards, the 
Goldstein-Sheerer Stick Test, are ob- 
served frequently unable copy 
patterns with blocks, construct 
connecting abstract geometrical forms 
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from designs provided them. Dolphin 
and Cruickshank observed similar be- 
havior among many members 
group cerebral-palsied children (3, 
4). These children were frequently 
unable reproduce figures involv- 
ing interlocking squares triangles, 
but formed them completely separ- 
ate abstracts. Psychologically, they per- 
formed the tasks required them 
dissociated. unintegrated, and incoher- 
ent manner. They were often unable 
synthesize separate elements into 
integrated and meaningful wholes. 
part, this due the presence 
extraneous stimuli inherent the 
tests themselves which the cerebral- 
palsied children were unable re- 
ject because the operation per- 
severative tendencies. part, also 
stands independent psychological 
phenomenon which operates hinder 
accurate perception cerebral-pal- 
sied children. 

Disinhibition motor variety has 
viduals frequently need little 
mention here. Werner, Strauss, Kahn 
and Cohn (9), Kasinan (10), and many 
others have treated this topic under 
disinhibition, discussed these au- 
thors, include exaggerated attention, 
hyperactivity, restlessness, inability 
avoid the manipulation objects 
which serve stimuli for motor ac- 
tivity, and the like. Suffice say 
that cerebral-palsied children 
grouping test (5) were observed 
place more than twice many ob- 
jects before their appropriate 
tures than normal children. This was 
probably due large part the oper- 
ation what Kahn and Cohn con- 
sider characteristic the brain-stem 
syndrome, i.e., motor disinhibition, 
which prompts 
child attend more objects than 
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does the normal child the same 
sex, chronological age, and mental age. 
Finally, the pathology the figure- 
background relationship the child 
with cerebral involvement must se- 
riously considered. Werner and Strauss 
(18) observed profound difference 
between exogenous and endogenous 
mentally retarded boys this con- 
nection, Dolphin 
(6) have found identical results 
two groups children with whom 
they worked, one, group cerebral- 
palsied children; the other, group 
physically normal children. Werner 
(16) has observed that, the admin- 
istration the Rorschach test exo- 
genous children, there frequent 
reversal field the perceptions 
which are produced. tachistoscop- 
experiments all four these authors 
have found that the inability brain- 
injured children differentiate back- 
ground from figure was important 
aspect their psychopathology. 
tho the exogenous-endogenous groups 
Werner and Strauss are not spe- 
cifically comparable the cerebral- 
palsied-normal groups Dolphin and 
Cruickshank, the 
dren the latter study showed the 
tendency reversal field even more 
frequently than those the former 
experiment. The impact the back- 
ground the perception cerebral- 
palsied children was observed visuo- 
motor and tactual-motor tasks well 
more abstract test situations. 
Psychologically, the individual with 
brain pathology behaves quite differ- 
ently from the individual with nor- 
mal brain structure. general, cere- 


bral-palsied children have been ob- 
served perceive the same manner 
individuals with other forms 
central nervous system injuries. 
study currently under way eval- 
uate the perception children with 
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epilepsy.) The perceptive process 
the child with cerebral palsy now 
known characterized (a) in- 
ability withstand the impact 
stimuli, (b) difficulty discriminating 
background from foreground stimuli, 
(c) perseveration, (d) dissociation, 
and (e) motor disinhibition. 


The presence these pathological 
perceptive processes cerebral- 
palsied child demands careful evalu- 
ation the learning situation and the 
development technics teaching 
and methods education which are 
specific such pathology and which 
exploit the child’s 
his own advantage. This means that 
many the methods and procedures 
currently accepted and proven satis- 
factory general education with nor- 
mal children must replaced oth- 
ers which are specific the needs 
the child with cerebral palsy. Two 
aspects this problem must con- 
sidered, first, the general situation 
which learning takes place; that is, the 
school building and the classroom; and, 
second, the educational materials them- 
selves. 


THE CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL BUILDING 


Since many children with cerebral 
palsy find difficult, not impos- 
sible, withstand the impact stim- 
uli, follows that such stimuli must 
reduced minimum for optimum 
educational adjustment and academic 
achievement. The typical modern class- 
room and school building are char- 
acterized multiplicity colors 
rooms and halls, bulletin boards 
filled with pictures, windows 
placed display beautiful views, 
blackboards covered with seasonal 
projects developed the children, and 
other media thru which children 
may stimulated learn. The teach- 
arouses the interest the normal 
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child learning thru the addition 
stimuli and the simultaneous oper- 
ation many sensory fields. 

Such schoolroom disregards the 
basic perceptive processes many ce- 
rebral-palsied children and operates 
their disadvantage they attempt 
learn and adjust. The prime objective 
the teacher the cerebral-palsied 
child must reduce stimulation 
psychological nature the point 
where extraneous stimuli inherent 
the background the classroom 
building cease interfere actively 
with the learning process. Such 
situation must continue until the child 
has acquired basic knowledge and 
skills until has learned attend 
specific situations and withstand 
the impact his surroundings. When 
has reached this stage, background 
stimuli may gradually added the 
classroom, care being taken never 
exceed the child’s threshold toler- 
ance. What does this mean terms 
specific classroom organizations 
terms building construction? 

school building for cerebral-palsied 
classroom for their use, would 
concerned with number impor- 
tant features. The prime goal would 
that stimulus reduction. Hence, 
classrooms would windowless 
prevent the children 
forced observe out-of-doors activi- 
ties. Opaque rather than transparent 
window glass would appropriate. 
The use glass brick admit light 
would some ways more accep- 
table classroom for cerebral-pal- 
sied children than the use transpar- 
ent window glass, but other ways 
might prove harmful. 
metric patterns formed the bricks 
wall space would operate back- 
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ground stimuli, but would probably 
less stimulating than the direct view 
moving trees, clouds, airplanes, 
children playing playground. 
Walls, ceiling, floor, woodwork, and 
doors should probably painted the 
same color avoid the distraction 
which opposing colors change 
color produces. The difference col- 
between woodwork and wall con- 
stitutes extraneous stimulus 
many children with cerebral palsy. 
Ceiling lights should inconspic- 
uous possible and flush with the 
ceiling itself. The room should de- 
void wall brackets, border decor- 
ations, other features which would 
interrupt the smoothness the wall 
itself. The room need not painted 
dull color reduce stimuli. Any 
pastel color could probably used 
satisfactorily. The prime factor 
considered that the color selected 
used thruout the room walls, 
ceiling, woodwork, cupboards, and the 
like. The presence blackboards 
constitutes problem; they are needed 
for instructional work. However, 
left room the usual posjtion, 
they constitute further stimulation for 
the child. suggested that black- 
boards constructed that they may 
concealed hinged sliding 
wooden shields when not needed for 
actual teaching. These shields should 
painted the same color the walls. 
The desks also should similar 
room cerebral-palsied children con- 
stitute marked stimulus factor. 
Altho the background stimuli may 
reduced, certain children will still 
distracted the presence other 
children teacher the class- 
room. is, course, impossible and 
impractical provide separate class- 
rooms for each child, but not im- 
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possible isolate such highly dis- 
tractible children from the rest the 
group for short intervals the use 
screens the construction tem- 
porary boothlike arrangements within 
the classroom. Thus, during the time 
when the attention the child de- 
manded number experiences, lan- 
guage arts, other forms educa- 
tional activity individual na- 
ture, can work himself and his 
attention will not interrupted 
the movement other children, the 
teacher, the various colors 
the clothing other persons the 
schoolroom. possible imagine 
class functioning certain times 
during the day with all the children 
thus isolated one the other. Such 
arrangement would accord 
with the results accepted research. 

Mental health considerations are 
important the learning process 
the child with cerebral palsy. the 
needs the child require 
lation from the group for numerous 
periods thruout the school day, 
should understand the reason for such 
treatment. must continue fee] 
that accepted his teacher and 
his peers. One the present authors 
has had occasion make such recom- 
these, and has observed that improve- 
ments take place the achievement 
level and adjustment certain chil- 
dren. Experiments with groups fol- 
lowing the suggestions given here have 
not yet been undertaken, altho they 
are begin the near future 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Tho attempt should made 
reduce the amount distractibility 
for the cerebral-palsied child class- 
room surroundings and the school 
building, the stimulus value spe- 
cific teaching materials must in- 
mendations for temporary isolation 
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creased. Strauss and Lehtinen (13) 
have made most significant contri- 
bution this respect that the pre- 
sent writers will attempt focus their 
methodology only cerebral-palsied 


children group. known that 
these children react with greater fre- 
quency and intensity stimuli than 
normal children. Experiments 
have shown the impact such stimuli 
the performance the cerebral- 
palised child Can this fact not 
used help the child? 

Let consider reading, for example. 
The usual reader provided the 
elementary schools filled with pic- 
tures, but has only one kind, size, 
and intensity print. Theoretically 
the best reading book for the cerebral- 
palsied child would probably one 
which pictures were deleted sig- 
nificantly reduced stimulation val- 
ue, and which there would 
multiplicity colors print used for 
letters and words; variation within 
the words size, shape, and type 
print, and possibly variations the 
positioning words sentences 
the printed page. using what 
may, first glance, seem bi- 
zarre materials, the teacher actually 
employing the maximum stimulation 
value activity and during time 
when she wants the full attention 
then follows that will best attend 
educational materials such ma- 
terials are highly stimulating. This 
does not mean the addition pictures. 
means that the printed word itself 
and the letters which compose words 
and sentences must have their stimu- 
lation value increased materially. Ex- 
perience with individual children has 
proven that once the concept read- 
ing from left right has been 
chieved thru such materials, once the 
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value the printed letter, word, 
phrase appreciated, gradual trans- 
ference less stimulating material 
and ultimate adjustment the usual 
months years may intervene be- 
fore this point reached some cere- 
bral-palsied children. 

Penmanship paper with lines dif- 
ferent colors rather than the same 
color line thruout may help the 
cerebral-palsied child recognize that 
the line important the horizontal 
positioning his written work. Strauss 
and Lehtinen have commented fully 
number technics employing 
variations design, color, shape, and 
depth which may used helping 
the child appreciation num- 
ber concepts. All these technics, 
and others which may developed, 
must employ the principle increase 
stimulation value. 

One further point needs made 
connection with the response 
stimuli and with the perseveration 
phenomenon. With children who are 
psychologically hyperactive are 
cerebral-palsied children, learning and 
school adjustment will advanced 
frequent changes intellectual ac- 
tivities. Periods requiring attention 
and concentration should probably 
shorter than those usually considered 
appropriate for normal children. 
tivities which constitute rather radical 
changes one from another 
employed succession. have al- 
ready noted that perseveration inter- 
feres with the flexibility thought 
child. Frequent changes activity 
not only will help reduce dis- 
tractibility, but, there are marked 
differences the nature the suc- 
ceeding activities, the impact per- 
severation the child will some- 
what reduced. 
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The pathology the figure-back- 
ground relationship the child 
factor which teachers cerebral- 
palsied children must continually 
aware they consider developing ed- 
ucational materials. probably im- 
possible prevent reversal field 
entirely. However, care develop- 
ing teaching technics can help 
imize the effect this barrier good 
learning and adjustment. Ideally, 
circumvent the tendency reversal 
field, the figure should presented 
the child without any background 
all. The importance motion pic- 
tures, slides, and filmstrips the 
learning process immediately becomes 
obvious. Such materials can pre- 
sented and discussed completely 
ground stimuli are almost entirely ab- 
sent. The projected view the slide 
motion picture constitutes the fig- 
ure which the child asked at- 
tend. viewed without any back- 
ground, except the blackness the 
darkened room. 

Such approach not possible 
all aspects the day’s work. Other 
technics which can the 
dark-room-and-motion-picture setting 
achievement. 
Cardboards with 
openings, which can placed over 
page arithmetic problems and 
thus expose only one time, re- 
duce the background interference con- 
tained other problems other 
printed material the same page. 
similiar cardboard can used 
reading permit only one two lines 
exposed time. The teacher 
may prepare arithmetic lessons for the 
child placing only one problem 
each page paper. This problem 
may emphasized for the child 
enclosing square made with 
colored crayon. For children who are 
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highly distractible, the use the 
screen for purposes isolation again 
becomes important. For such child 
all the activities other children 
the room cause background 
These, because the child’s distrac- 
tibility, frequently can become more 
stimulating than the activities the 
desk before him. The effect such 
background factors can reduced 
setting screen around the child. 
Motor disinhibition and the factor 
dissociation are further aspects 
the psychopathology cerebral-pal- 
sied children which teachers must con- 
sider planning teaching materials. 
Number concepts can developed 
thru the use the abacus. The mani- 
pulation the beads uses the child’s 
tendency motor activity his own 
advantage. Peg boards, boards into 
which nails screws can fixed 
keeping with predetermined number 
concepts, and line-guides the child can 
move during the reading lesson in- 
volve motor activity. expending 
motor activity such fruitful oper- 
ations rather than random move- 
ment, the child himself facilitates his 
learning and progress. 
Cerebral-palsied children need prac- 
tice and training overcoming the 
dissociative characteristics which 
frequently typify them. The inability 
the child synthesize impor- 
tant barrier good learning. The use 
ations starting early the child’s 
training help him synthesize and 
involve him purposeful motor activ- 
ity. Letters and numbers, words, and 
other forms absract material can 
cut halves quarters and the 
child motivated reconstruct the 
whole. heavy borders around 
problems, around pictures, and under 
important reading materials often may 
help cerebral-palsied children rec- 
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ognize the material marked 
meaningful unity. Games which force 
the child compare figures, eval- 
uate abstract shapes, judge weights, 
integrate varied elements will al- 
assist him overcoming this in- 
herent psychological barrier 
cessful achievement. 

The education the cerebral-pal- 
sied child not simple task. Appro- 
priate materials are rarely found 
mong currently available commercial 
items. Most the materials will have 
made the teacher herself 
meet the needs the individual chil- 
dren her group. However, when 
serious thought given the peculiar 
psychology many cerebral-palsied 
children and their inherent traits, be- 
comes obvious that the educational 
methodology used for the so-called nor- 
mal child is, large measure, inap- 
propriate for this group exceptional 
children. 
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Illinois PTA Plan Helps All Parents 
Understand Exceptional Children 


can sure that gains 

made children under the IIli- 
nois special education program are not 
being lost the hours outside 
school? What can done help 
help the parents?” 


These questions, posed Vernon 
Nickell, state superintendent 
public instruction, the spring 
1949, were challenge the Illinois 
Congress Parents and Teachers. The 
growth special education the state 
had been spectacular. The logical an- 
swer his questions was compre- 
hensive plan for cooperation between 
key state department and vital pri- 
vate organization strengthen and 
supplement existing teamwork 
tween home and school, parent and 
teacher. 


began the Plan Parent 
Information—Parent Education—Pa- 
rent Participation. The division for 
exceptional children the 
Congress and the Office Public In- 
struction joined forces and went 
work see that every local com- 
munity was informed the 
needs exceptional children. far 
they have established chairmen for ex- 
ceptional children local PTAs, in- 
sured that each local should have 
least one program year devoted 
the exceptional child, won the coopera- 
tion press and radio broadcasting 
their story, fostered parent discussion 
groups staffed experts, and parent 


Irene Rowland 


institutes which study and visit clas- 
ses for exceptional children. 


TEAMWORK 


Sound programs for exceptional chil- 
dren must rest upon the foundation 
community acceptance. Enabling 
legislation for special education clas- 
ses, related medical care, and voca- 
tional service will adequate only 
mand, and willingness bear the cost 
taxation. Private schools, clinics, 
and agencies operating this field 
also are dependent upon wide citizen 
interest, usually backed some de- 
gree financial assistance. The same 
may said research, without which 
the advancement professional know- 
ledge would proceed snail’s pace, 
Community interest wili help 
the cause, but who will help the 
child? 

The stability and emotional tone 
the child’s home life probably the 
most important single influence up- 
his social growth and development. 
His personal security and outlook 
life are directly related the men- 
tal health his home and family. The 
role the parent determining fac- 
tor the child’s school achievement 
and his social adjustment mem- 
ber the community is, therefore, ob- 
vious. 

Since not live social iso- 
lation, parent can expected 
rear child without cooperation from 


state chairman for exceptional children for Illinois Congress 
Parents and Teachers, and member National Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults public relations staff. 
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others. The parent and teacher are 
major components team which 
also must include other parents and 
teachers, the principal, doctor, nurse, 
psychologist, playground director, bus 
driver, agency worker, and many oth- 
ers. Each has place meeting the 
needs the exceptional child thru 
direct contribution service. This 
group translates into action the plans, 
procedures, and broad philosophy that 
have been outlined state depart- 
menis and state committees parents 
and teachers. 

Local, state, and national parent- 
teacher groups are organized help 
schools, work with teachers, and 
contribute the effective develop- 
ment children. the two 
agencies the state level are coordin- 
ating their resources foster ade- 
quate parental and 
management exceptional children. 
Other agencies both public 
vate have been instrumental assist- 
ing the Illinois plan. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE 


was realized the outset that 
lack concrete information excep- 
tional children and their problems 
underlay the lack intelligent inter- 
est the citizen body. Meetings, 
conferences, and conventions held 
the interest exceptional children at- 
tracted their parents, educators, other 
professional people, and occasional 
civic leader, not the general public. 

Organization for exceptional 
dren the state level essential but 
there must active personnel and 
dynamic personalities the local lev- 
el. Therefore, each the 2500 PTA 
units the state was encouraged 
appoint its own chairman for ex- 
ceptional children. not necessary 
that the chairman the parent 
exceptional child, since important 
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that any parent recognize his responsi- 
bility citizen and willing 
The local committee should 
composed some whose children are 
handicapped, but they need not 
the majority. strong local pro- 
gram for exceptional children requires 
united support. 

The 2500 local PTA units asso- 
ciations are grouped into 
districts, each which was encour- 
aged set active committee 
the exceptional child. Complete de- 
tails plans were sent every PTA 
president and exceptional-child chair- 
man the state. Most the units 
and districts expressed interest and be- 


LETTERS AND LEAFLETS 


took months work and thous- 
ands postage stamps reach the 
point which most the local associa- 
tions had 
chairmen. This was merely the end 
of.the beginning. chairman can 
function effectively until prop- 
erly informed. 

Under the joint direction the 
writer and staff member the Di- 
vision Exceptional Children the 
Office Public Instruction, leaflets 
and letters were prepared monthly and 
sent local association presidents and 
chairmen. Suggestions were offered 
for local organization and planning. 
Each month nontechnical article ad- 
dressed all parents was mailed out. 
These materials were written spe- 
cialists the several fields service 
exceptional children. separate ar- 
ticle dealt with each type exception- 
child. Others covered the excep- 
tional child’s growth, development, 
recreation, education, family relations 
and the like. Lists available speak- 
ers, recommended films, and agencies 
offering service exceptional chil- 
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dren were furnished. Special posters 
were supplied local units. Infor- 
mation was disseminated 
education and teacher recruitment. 
Pertinent radio transcriptions were 
made available all local units and 
radio stations In- 
dividuals representing service agen- 
cies for exceptional children gave en- 
thusiastic endorsement and active help. 
their joint effort assist parents 
pation this project, the agency rep- 
resentatives became closely 
united their mutual advantage. 


PUBLICITY 


Interest shown the press and ra- 
dio was gratifying. large metropoli- 
tan daily sought detailed information 
and one its leading staff writers 
featured the project two articles. 
Community newspapers thruout the 
state gave prominent space the sub- 
ject. Radio stations were equally re- 
sponsive and helpful. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATION 


The investment time and postage 
stamps gradually brought dividends. 
Interested people began request 
published material. For them the 
nois Congress and the Office Public 
Instruction issued collection ar- 
ticles prepared professionals 
many different areas service. En- 
titled Your Child Exceptional 
Different? includes chapters on: 
the exceptional child—growth and de- 
velopment, the preschool exceptional 
child, parents, education, play and 
recreation, resources films 
exceptional children, available 
speakers; children different in—speech 
development, hearing development, 
visual development, social develop- 
ment, mental development, physical 
development. 
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ILLINOIS PTA PLAN 


INSTITUTES AND TOURS 


The next phase the program took 
the form institutes exceptional 
children arranged and presented 
several PTA districts thruout the state. 
Morning-afternoon afternoon-eve- 
ning sessions were held which the 
problems and challenges each cate- 
gory handicapped children were dis- 
cussed succession, agency repre- 
sentatives familiar thru experience and 
practice with the problems and ser- 
vices outlined. Newspaper and ra- 
dio coverage these meetings was 
excellent, was their advance pub- 
licity. Every institute was well at- 
tended and enthusiastically received. 

Tours special schools and classes 
were arranged for PTA districts with 
the cooperation directors special 
education. These experiences were in- 
valuable means emphasizing 
the facts about which members had 
read letters leaflets and had 
heard from institute speakers. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Each local association was asked 
devote least one meeting year 
the exceptional child. There are many 
types programs from which 
choose. speaker may secured 
from medical, social 
agency center serving exceptional 
children. Tours special classes may 
arranged. Study courses can 
promoted and offered. program pre- 
sented groups exceptional chil- 
dren may featured regular 
meeting. 


PARENT DISCUSSION GROUPS 


impossible overemphasize the 
knowledge concerning the medical and 
educational needs their exceptional 
children, and how their own aiti- 


tudes toward the child and his handi- 
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cap can aid harm him. Discussion 
groups, skillfully guided, can most 
helpful this connection. 

The parents exceptional child, 
without such help, may feel completely 
bewildered. They may 
with the passage legislation, the 
medical, educational, vocational, and 
social problems their child will 
brought prompt solution. But 
they find that tho laws set patterns 
and help start the wheels moving, long 
years are required plan and con- 
struct buildings, obtain necessary 
equipment, and locate train essen- 
tial personnel. The perplexed par- 
ents begin wonder goals will 
translated into reality time help 
their child. 

Seeking advice, parents may pass 
from one expert another. Recom- 
mendations are sometimes contradic- 
tory. Treatment prescribed for the 
child, not sufficiently explained, 
gives parents the impression that they 
are have part its administra- 
tion. The parents’ feelings, problems 
day-to-day management, and need 
for understanding may unnoticed. 

order sucessful, treatment 
the exceptional child must include 
help the family understanding 
and offering security the child with 
handicap. Most parents want ex- 
planation, interpretation, and op- 
portunity air their feelings, their 
apprehensions, and their hopes. par- 
ents are expected lend in- 
telligent cooperation the doctors and 
educators who are working with their 
children, they must accepted and 
enlightened that their participation 
planning and treatment made 
simple and natural. 

provide help for these parents, 
plans were made sponsor parent 
discussion groups. Under the guid- 
ance group leader versed coun- 
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seling family relations and ex- 
ceptional children, members are en- 
couraged present and examine their 
problems. They find parallels the 
experience other group members, 
and strength the union interest. 
Constructive approaches may sug- 
gested the parents are able ex- 
amine their thoughts 
with more freedom. 

The first parent discussion group was 
organized Springfield 1950 the 
office public instruction, the Illinois 
Congress, and the chairman for ex- 
ceptional children for the Springfield 
area. Parents exceptional children 
were brought together for series 
six weekly meetings. The meetings 
were scheduled for two hours, but of- 
ten lasted from three four, and some 
parents tarried even longer review 
individual problems with the leader. 
Upon completion the course the 
parents assembled again arrive 
evaluation. Enthusiastic and grateful, 
they made plans for second series 
meetings for those who could not 
attend the first. 

The Springfield project was pi- 
lot experiment undertaken means 
the study problems organi- 
zation and procedure. the basis 
its findings discussion groups all 
parts the state are being planned. 


THE PTA RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


easy matter envision the 
usefulness PTA unit neigh- 
borhood community school. 
urgent for the child who daily com- 
mutes between home and school that 
his parents and teachers know each 
other and work toward common goals 
for his good, are not the same con- 
siderations equally more import- 
ant those exceptional children whose 
physical and educational needs must 
met residential institution? 
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The need for close parent-staff contact 
and understanding especially great 
when the child away from home 
for most the week and most the 
year, and when the institution hun- 
dreds miles distant. the early 
months 1950 the Illinois Children’s 
Hospital School, institution 
serving educable children with severe 
physical handicaps, organized its par- 
ents and faculty with cooperation from 
the state exceptional child chairman, 
and formed parent-teacher-staff as- 
sociation affiliated with the 
and National Congress Parents and 
Teachers. Four meetings are held each 
year stated times when parents 
come take their children home for 
major holidays. The parents and staff 
become better acquainted than other- 
wise would possible. Parents gain 
fuller understanding the school’s 
program applies specific chil- 
dren. The students feel secure 
knowing that they are represented 
organized group their parents 
who discuss common problems and 
share experiences. 

Richard Eddy, superintendent the 
hospital-school, writing the 
PTSA, made the following observa- 
tion: 

“Traditionally, the weakest aspect 
the average institutional program 
has been the relations between staff 
and the parents guardians chil- 
dren residence. Too often atten- 
tion has been focused almost exclusive- 
upon the child’s individual needs 
member the institution commun- 
ity with scant regard for the fact that 
due course probably will re- 
turn the family and community 
whence came. became appar- 
ent soon after the institution opened 
that individual contacts with parents 
the superintendent, social workers, 
teachers, and members 
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could never suffice bring about 
the spirit close cooperation and un- 
ity required the teamwork which 
especially necessary treating the 
handicapped child who away from 
home. The PTSA, with its unique 
advantage support practical 
assistance from the long-established 
state and national congresses has pro- 
vided what should prove the perfect 
vehicle promote close parent-staff 
communication.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


What has been learned these two 
short years earnest effort pro- 
mote and develop parent education— 
parent information—parent participa- 
tion? 

clear that many parents 
need help guidance. When 
they understand the problem they will 
further the programs medical, edu- 
cational, and social agencies serving 
their children. 

The parents exceptional chil- 
dren are eager for personal counsel- 
ing. opportunity talk over prob- 
lems with skilled, sympathetic lis- 
tener paramount importance. 

thru local action the in- 
dividual child definitely reached and 
served. Local interest, local partici- 
pation, and local interpretation 
break down generalizations 
which parents have been exposed with- 
out having assimilated them. 

Schools must inform parents 
the school program and its applica- 
tion their children. Ways and means 
must sought and found bring the 
program the parents and the par- 
ents the program. 

imperative. The community’s accept- 
ance and understanding exceptional 
children necessity for the success 
any and all programs. 
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The Illinois program only 
beginning. Possibilities for better par- 
ent participation work with and for 
exceptional children must explored, 
weighed, and realistically developed 
everywhere. 

probable that the National Con- 
gress Parents and Teachers and the 
state congresses are the greatest single 
medium thru which such vast pro- 
gram parent and public education 
can promoted successfully. The 
nearly six million members this in- 
fluential organization are the public. 
They are the doctors, the lawyers, the 
ministers, the teachers, the laborers, 
the homemakers the community. 
They are dedicated the broadest in- 
terests all children. They include 
many the presidents and program 
chairmen other civic, religious, medi- 
cal, educational, social and political or- 
ganizations the community. They 


are the parents exceptional children 
and their neighbors, the parents 
normal children, who often fail 
understand the child who different. 

one organization, however in- 
terested and eager, can carry the en- 
tire load the expanded program 
should develop. But all the 
national organizations and agencies, 
both public and private, who recognize 
the need for such program will in- 
tegrate their resources, leadership, and 
effort, and state branches, divisions, 
and units national groups will join 
forces their own territory, the de- 
velopment vital, inclusive program 
will assured. With wise and ener- 
getic leadership the national and 
state levels, every local community 
can wakened into recognition 
the need and assumption its respon- 
sibility. 


Intelligence Ratings for 
Mexican Children St. Paul, Minn. 


John Munson Cook and Grace Arthur 


MANY parts the United States 

seasonal work brings irflux 
Mexican families, some whom re- 
main each year. With limited English 
ground, many the children these 
workers make poor school progress, 
and when examined with the Binet 
and other verbal scales make low 
scores that result their placement 
opportunity rooms and special classes. 
This special class placement can 
highly constructive means help- 
ing these children learn English 
and acquire basic schoolroom skills, 
but the implication that they are suf- 
fering from general mental retardation 
often unjustified the facts. 


response inquiries from other 
school systems whether the Point 
Performance Tests useful 
work with children Mexican birth 
parentage, were examined St. 
Paul with both the Stanford-Binet and 
Form the Point Scale Perform- 
ance Tests’. The project was under- 
taken find out whether significant 
difference would found between 
the verbal (Binet) nonverbal 
(Performance) ratings. The sampling 
consisted of: 


ance Tests. New York. The Commonwealth 


Fund. 1930. 


Dr. Arthur consulting psychologist 
St. Paul. 
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INTELLIGENCE RATINGS FOR MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Girls Boys 


(1) Mexican children school age the Children’s Preventorium 


Ramsey County, St. Paul 


(2) Mexican children school age who volunteered 
the parish house Our Lady Guadalupe St. Paul 


(3) Mexican girls and boys attending the Roosevelt Junior High- 


school St. Paul 


(4) Mexican boys and girls from other sources 


these, seven were given the Per- 
formance Scale with the Casuist Form 
Board and the Manikin-Feature-Pro- 
file Test omitted. 

For the entire cases, the range 
chronological age was from six years 
and seven months years and 
six months, inclusive, with median 
chronological age years and sev- 
months years and 
months; years three 
months). Grade placements ranged 
from the first grade the ninth, inclu- 
sive. Several pupils were enrolled 
classes for the subnormal the basis 
Binet tests given the public 
schools. 

most cases, the Binet and Per- 
formance Scale were given immed- 
iate succession, without regard 
which was given first. The median 
time interval between the two tests 
was less than one day. 

For this group Mexican school 
children St. Paul the median men- 
tal age Form the Point Scale 
Performance Tests was years and 
months years and five 
months). The mean was 101.06, 
17.35. 

The median mental age this 
group the Binet scale was nine 
years and six months 
years and two months; years 
and two months). The mean was 
83.77, 14.14. 

obvious that, for group 
this size, difference great this 
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between verbal and nonverbal rat- 
ing significant, and there small 
likelihood that larger sampling 
the same population would show dif- 
ference direction. 


COMPARISON WITH INDIAN GROUP 


comparing this Mexican group 
mixed Indian blood with the Indians 
reported “An Experience Test- 
ing Indian School find 
that the direction difference be- 
tween ratings verbal 
verbal scales the same for both 
capped lack language facility 
the Binet scale given English, and 
cultural differences between their 
groups and those against which the 
Binet tests were standardized. also 
find that this Mexican group seems 
have adopted the trial and error 
meeting new situations that 
characteristic our white city pop- 
ulations, with little the longtime 
planning and perfectionism shown 
Indian children and adolescents. Be- 
cause the long time spent plan- 
ning the completion the last 
move before the first move was made 
the Indian children were penalized 
the tests the puzzle-form-board 
type. With the Casuist Form Board 
and the Manikin-Feature-Profile Test 
emitted, the ratings the Indian 

(Continued page 31) 


“An Experience Testing 
Indian School Children.” Mental Hygiene, 
Apr. 1941. 
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THE MESSAGE 


One World for Exceptional Children 


common devotion the needs 
handicapped children stimulate 
the hearts and minds people all 
countries and help break thru the 
curtains misunderstanding that now 
separate the nations the world. This 
sentiment was expressed some twenty 
years ago the late Honorable Paul 
King, who succeeded “Daddy” Allen 
President the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. These 
words have echoed thoughts re- 
peatedly since, and yet individual 
have done relatively little promote 
the work for exceptional children 
from international standpoint. 

spite World War II, per- 
haps result it, there has been 
gradually increasing international 
effort behalf handicapped chil- 
dren and also increasingly better 
understanding least between some 
nations the world. CARE packages 
and other forms material aid are 
often directed those whose handi- 
caps have been increased the rav- 
ages war. International visitations 
those professionally engaged the 
care and education exceptional chil- 
dren have increased markedly. Such 
interchanges result common store 
medical, social, and educational 
“know how” and inspired determin- 
ation put this knowledge work 
thruout the world. 

But, what can we, the Internation- 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
emphasize the international as- 
pect our program, really under- 
line the International our name? 


John Tenny 


The spirit internationalism burns 
brightly the hearts only few 
our members. Can others 
organization, and members, ex- 
tend our horizons and express our 
concern for the care and education 
exceptional children wherever they 
may found? Can there ONE 
WORLD children? 
were challenged our director 
from South Africa, van der 
Spuy make serious attempt 
so. has suggested that our next step 
vigorous effort increase our 
membership other countries, first 
English-speaking-and-reading areas 
the world, because our Journal 
English, and subsequently other 
countries. pointed out one our 
first hurdles the relatively high cost 
such memberships the Council. 
Samuel Kirk, past president 
the Council, who now Europe, re- 
emphasized this when indicated 
that our membership fee represents 
two days salary for most European 
teachers. Would many mem- 
bers our costs were this, rather than 
the earnings from one two hours 
work? 


answer has been suggested 
few our members and chapters 
who have taken out memberships for 
teachers exceptional children 
other countries. The Committee 
International Relations, headed Dr. 
Lowenfeld, and the officers the 
Council place this challenge and oppor- 
tunity before you. Would you like 
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sponsor international member- 
tion one, two, three dollars? 
so, you may send such contributions 
the Council office Washington 
directly thru your chapter officers. 
you send your copy the Journal 
and other professional literature 
international acquaintance. per- 
sonal reward will relationship 
thru your correspondence which will 
acquaint you intimately with fellow 
worker and special class service 
another 

Perhaps you already know per- 
son whose membership you would like 
sponsor. not, the Council office 
will have names mem- 
bers the Council visiting other 
lands, names suggested visitors 
have had will have this year. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


perhaps can see vigorous national 
chapters many countries the 
world each with professional work- 
ing organization and many with their 
own professional journals. addition 
conventions Ottawa, New York, 
Omaha, Boston, and elsewhere this 
continent may attending inter- 
national conferences London, 

Venturing look into the future 
Capetown, Buenos Aires, and perhaps 
even Moscow. 
some day result equality oppor- 
tunity everywhere for the child who 
mentally handicapped, blind, deaf, 
crippled otherwise limited, and ul- 
timately may see these children 
tugging the pull cords and opening 
curtains that now prevent the ONE 
WORLD understanding all hope 
experience. 


Our efforts now, may 


Miami Doctors Counsel Chapter 


Condensed from report Meltha Watts 
president, Miami chapter 


Responding invitation from 
the Miami Chapter, representatives 
wide variety organizations 
met Roosevelt School for Ex- 
ceptional Children ask pertinent 
questions group eight promin- 
ent Dade County doctors. The doctors 
were: Arthur Weiland, director 
services the crippled children’s com- 
mission Florida; Ben Sheppard, 
pediatrician, head the polio ward, 
and Kenneth Whitmer, chief opthal- 
mologist, Variety Children’s Hos- 
pital; Robert Dickey, plastic sur- 
geon for the Florida Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Commission; Herbert 
chief staff National Children’s 
Cardiac Home; George Lawson, 
physician and surgeon, also chairman 
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the Lion’s Club committee for sight 
conservation; Craig Long, director 
child guidance clinic, Dade County 
board public instruction 
Dade County health department; and 
George Lacy, assistant health commis- 
sioner Dade County. 

the two-hour session, many health 
and education problems were dis- 
cussed. Dr. Dickey, replying 
the proper time for cleft-palate repair, 
stated that the problem still con- 
troversial one, but thinks that the 
repair should done when the pa- 
tient about one-and-one-half years 
old, before speech and undesir- 
able speech accent develops. re- 
gard the use prosthesis, which 
sometimes used aid cleft-palate 
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patients, recommended only 
last resort cases which surgical 
repair cannot solve the problem. 


Dr. Whitmer was asked consider- 
able reading ordinary sized print 
detrimental people who are near- 
sighted. “This question, also de- 
batable,” said Dr. Whitmer. Doctors 
are not sure what causes nearsighted- 
ness, whether due prolonged 
close work whether heredity plays 
the determining role. When asked 
possible for emotional disturb- 
ances either cause result from 
eye-fusion difficulties, answered 
the affirmative and added that 
believes fusion problems may arise 
pupils who are being pushed too hard 
school. 


Dr. Lawson suggested that any in- 
dication hearing loss referred 
for medical examination and com- 
mended the school system its prac- 
tice returning doctor, for re- 
checking, any child who has twenty 
decibel, more, loss hearing. 
replied question regard lip- 
great value people who have any 
degree hearing loss, large small, 
and that even beneficial peo- 
ple with normal hearing, because 
some time everyone gets into situa- 
tion where must depend part 
wholly reading the lips 
speaker. 


Dr. asserted that Florida 
climate definitely beneficial rheu- 
matic fever patients. 
search showed that only .003 percent 
native-born Miamians who have 
continued live there have suffered 
rheumatic fever whereas between .005 
and .05 percent the population else- 
where the United States have 
rheumatic fever. 


CHILDREN 


When asked about restriction 
physical activity for children with 
heart abnormality, Dr. 
plied that this question largely 
psychological one. general, any- 
thing that does not obviously affect 
the physical well-being child 
all right for him, but each case must 
examined and decided in- 
dividual basis, because the many 
types heart conditions 
variations within each type. 


Questions concerning poliomyelitis 
evoked discussion among Doctors 
Weiland, Sheppard, Eichert, and Lacy. 
There was unanimous agreement 
whether polio communicable. 
Dr. Sheppard thinks that com- 
municable that the 
viruses are all around us, and that 
the disease develops those where 
there has been some break resist- 
ance. related that the polio virus 
has been found human excretion 
extensively where there are known 
the disease where there 
polio epidemic. reported that 
attack polio does not build anti- 
bodies the patient’s blood all 
different strains virus, but just 
the one strain causing the illness. 
Therefore, does not advocate ad- 
ministering Levenson’s Serum pa- 
tients the inception polio. In- 
asmuch there has been found, con- 
sistently, albumen deficiency the 
blood patients having polio, 
thinks transfusion whole blood, 
help increase its protein content, 
useful, given the first few days 
the illness. 

Someone especially interested 
cerebral-palsied children asked about 
the value the recent operation 
that field, namely, that uniting the 
jugular vein and the carotid artery 

(Continued page 23) 
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Twenty-Ninth Convention Story 


Excerpts from the Report 
Cynthia Welder and Gertrude Barber 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion the International Council for 
Exceptional Children was held the 
Hotel New Yorker New York City, 
April thru April 21, 1951. The 
meeting was attended more than 
2500 teachers, therapists, physicians, 
parents, and school administrators who 
discussed how services needed for the 
two million children the United 
States, who cannot adequately edu- 
cated regular school classes, can 
supplied. 

The special sessions covered many 
interests. There were meetings 
the problems the blind, deaf, emo- 
tionally maladjusted, epileptic, hard 
hearing, hospitalized and homebound, 


mentally retarded, orthopedically han- 


dicapped, partially seeing, and speech- 
defective. Other sessions studied me- 
tropolitan areas, parents groups, pub- 
lic and private agencies, research pro- 
jects and rural areas. 

City directors special education 
met Tuesday, April 17, for the first 
time and discussed the problems which 
they considered paramount impor- 
tance the advancement special 
education facilities urban areas. 
Some the topics discussed were: 
How find teachers special edu- 
cation who are qualified 
ested? Should children need 
special education segregated 
special classes provided with facili- 
ties their own classes? How in- 
form the community school pro- 
grams for the handicapped? What 
done inservice training for teach- 
ers special education? What can 
for the parents exceptional chil- 
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dren? What can done for the 
can keep our classes from becom- 
ing dumping grounds for the emo- 
tionally disturbed and the behavior 
problems? What provisions are made 
for emotionally disturbed children? 
What provisions are there for the 
gifted child? neglecting this 
group? How you secure adequate 
lighting for sight-saving classrooms? 
Are cooperative programs similar 
those sight-saving classes desirable 
for children with auditory defects? 
How successful the plan for tele- 
phone connections for the homebound? 
What effective hospital teaching 
program? What realistic program 
for the education the cerebral-pal- 
sied? 

organized section city direc- 
tors within the framework the ICEC 
was suggested, meet one day pre- 
vious the annual meeting. 

workshop for chapter officers and 
other persons concerned with organ- 
ization and structural work ICEC 
was acclaimed one the most pro- 
fitable activities the meeting. Ray 
Graham, director education ex- 
ceptional children, Springfield, ac- 
ted chairman. 

Notes from few the many out- 
standing speeches the conference are 
given below: 

Howard Rusk, M.D., professor 
and chairman the Department 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University College Medi- 
cine; associate editor the New York 
Times: Rehabilitation crippled chil- 
dren necessity world where 
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manpower must mobilized for the 
welfare all. Until 1935 the great 
bulk services for such children 
were provided almost exclusively 
voluntary agencies. Since the enact- 
ment the Federal Social Security 
Act, both state and federal govern- 
ment agencies have been assuming 
greater share such responsibility. 
Under the grant-in-aid program the 
Children’s Bureau, diagnostic clinics, 
medical services, hospitalization 
convalescent care are provided with 
public funds. Increased services are 
now available also 
agencies and private philanthropies. 

Balanced against this progress, how- 
ever, still great area unmet 
needs. Some 250,000 children the 
United States suffer 
palsy. Another 500,000 have had rheu- 
matic fever. More than 200,000 chil- 
dren suffer from convulsive seizures 
and another million have hearing de- 
fects. 

Galen Jones, director elementary 
and secondary schools, Office 
Education: Only 20% this 
country’s exceptional children are now 
receiving the special educational ser- 
vices they need. The primary prob- 
lem lack funds. The education 
crippled children costs from two 
five times much the education 
child who not handicapped. 
wide variety services must 
supplied meet the needs dif- 
ferent groups and the individual prob- 
lems children with each group. 

Local communities and many states 
cannot afford these services and will 
not able develop adequate pro- 
grams unless some assistance avail- 
able from the federal government thru 
grant-in-aid program similar that 
which provides medical care and hos- 
pitalization. Without such services, 
hundreds thousands children will 


sit home, defeated the quest for 
economic and personal selfsufficiency. 

Wallace Finch, retiring president 
ICEC: There are bottlenecks train- 
ing for exceptional children—need for 
trained teachers, more buildings 
house the expanding programs which 
will meet the special needs excep- 
tional children. Furthermore need 
sell special education every school 
superintendent and administrator, and 
the people who support our schools. 

Leonard Mayo, director Associ- 
ation for the Aid Crippled Children: 
The history child care and develop- 
ment date, and the temper the 
era which live, add situa- 
tion that ripe for full development. 
That development will not just hapyen, 
however; must brought about 
analysis what who are work- 
ing with children and youth are doing, 
and why, and deliberate efforts 
bring social science research and ap- 
plicat‘on level somewhat com- 
that enjoyed the physical 
sciences. 

Winthrop Phelps, M.D., medical 
director, Children’s Rehabilitation In- 
stitute, Cockeysville, Md.: Cerebral- 
palsied children’s handicaps depend 
upon the part the brain affected. 
This may mean that the difficulty 
one mental development, visual 
hearing development, speech co- 
ordination development. training 
these children, the personnel must 
know how work with all types 
handicaps. is, therefore, impor. 
ant that services all agencies com- 
bined dealing with 
fering from cerebral palsy. 

Pearl Buck, trustee, The Train- 
ing School, Vineland, J., author and 
lecturer: All children feel and need 
the love parents. should work 
toward helping parents keep their 
retarded children their homes 
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long possible. The burden pri- 
vate placement too expensive ex- 
cept for wealthy parents, and public 
institutions are overcrowded. must 
some way guide and help those par- 
ents who, thru fault their own, 
have mentally defective children. 
must help them transfer their hopes 
from their individual children the 
whole field mental deficiency. Par- 
ent organizations, tho sometimes self- 
ish first, can become helpful as- 
sisting all exceptional children. 

Seymour Sarason, associate pro- 
fessor psychology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.: One cannot judge 
child’s performance school apart 
from that child’s motivation per- 
form. There are social-class differ- 
ences degree and kind moti- 
vation. Educators must determine 
what extent mental deficiencies are 
due the fact that children come from 
background which school learn- 
ing and motivation achieve are very 
low the heirarchy values. Past 
and current research the sub- 
normal child has failed take ac- 
count the theoretical advances that 
have been made understanding how 
and under what conditions certain 
forms behavior may 

Merle Sumption, professor ed- 
ucation and executive officer for field 
services, University Illinois, Cham- 
paign: the gifted child given the 
opportunity work with others 
similar ability will serve stim- 
ulate his thinking and challenge his 
creativeness. The international situa- 
tion calls for the 
statesmanship, medical research sorely 
needs brilliant minds find the cure 
for diseases both body and mind. 

duty for parents watch for 
signs superior ability their chil- 
dren and keep written record 
them. This record should follow the 
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child thru his school years during 
which time the conscientious teacher 
will work cooperatively with the par- 
ents. 

public schools, Toronto, Ontario: 
Great Britain, children who will pro- 
fit from education are kept school 
thru subsidy program, and there is, 
therefore, little waste talent. This 
portation, clothing, and midday meal. 
The education gifted children stres- 
ses the development character, ac- 
cepting responsibilities, development 
leadership abilities and participation 
all activities. 

Katharine Dodge Brownell: director 
Lower East Side Rheumatic Fever 
Project, New York University College 
Medicine, New York: dealing 
with children with rheumatic fever 
heart diseases important for 
realize: (1) that rheumatic fever 
more importance than rheumatic 
heart, (2) that understand the 
emotional importance severe ill- 
nesses, (3) that encourage these 
children take their part all 
programs permitted their phys- 
icians, (4) that provide flex- 
ible program school for these chil- 
dren, (5) that extend our vocation- 
guidance and our vocational train- 
ing. These children have the same 
rights and needs other children, the 
same responsibility selfsupport- 
ing good citizens. 

Officers for the year 1951-52 are: 
President, John Tenny, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich.; President-Elect, 
William Cruickshank, director edu- 
cation for exceptional children, Syra- 
cuse, Y.; Recording Secretary, 
Nelle Dabney, supervisor special 
education, Kansas City, Mo.; and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Harley Wooden, 
Washington, 
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Hazleton Guidance Clinic 


Condensed from the Newsletter the Pennsylvania Conference 
from story Sarah Minnich, director the 
Hazleton Guidance Clinic, Inc. 


AZLETON, Pennsylvania, not 
large city, but its citizens believe 
facilities necessary for the health and 
well-being its people. Realizing 
that guidance important for helping 
people live more effectively, 
group community leaders sat down 
October, 1947, discuss the possi- 
bilities clinic for Hazleton. The 
result this cooperative planning was 
the opening the Hazelton Guidance 
Clinic January 1948, the Red 
Cross chapter house, 
basis. The services presently avail- 
able clients include speech therapy, 
vocational guidance, personal guidance, 
guidance for parents preschool 
dren, testing for 
school children from districts where 
such opportunities are offered. 

addition the above, the clinic 
undertakes various other projects. 
the most successful which the 
class for very slow-learning children, 
organized October, 1949. 
these children are classified un- 
educable according existing laws 
the Commonwealth Pennsylvania, 
the Department Public Instruction 
and the local school districts are re- 
lieved responsibility for them. 
Because the establishment the 
clinic class, these youngsters are able 
say for the first time, “We 
school.” They are learning work 
and play together, share with each 
other, and help each other. They 
are being trained their places 
not only their families but the 
community. Some them are learn- 


ing read and understand num- 
bers. Progress slow, course, but 
there progress. From October 
until the end 1949, the class 
met for two hours morning, three 
days week. Beginning January, 
1950, was possible extend the 
training period two hours each 
school morning. 

The parents these children, and 
other adults interested the prob- 
lem helping the mentally retarded, 
have been meeting each month 
clinic class advisory group. The 
executive board and the director are 
also attendance, with the director 
presiding. these occasions, the 
teacher reports the class activities 
and the progress the children. Dis- 
cussion the group centers around 
such topics (1) the study 
deficiency,(2) what other communities 
are doing about it, (3) public relations, 
and (4) the matter securing finan- 
cial help. 

Fees for this class have been cut 
nominal sum that child may 
disbarred for lack funds. How- 
ever, this adds the problem rais- 
ing money, task that has been brave- 
undertaken the parents group. 
conspicuously successful was 
summer financial project that the class 
opened September 1950, able 
meet for both morning and after- 
noon session each school day. 

Many times people from other cities 
have inquired how Hazleton was able 
organize such clinic. reply, 
can give number reasons. 
First the civic consciousness our 
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citizens. Second, were fortunate 
have trained personnel our city 
with which staff the clinic And 
third, have our executive board 
representatives the medical pro- 
fession, social agencies, service clubs, 
schools, veterans organizations, busi- 
ness, law, and industry, who have 
proved most loyal supporters. 

Preceding the actual opening the 
clinic and during the first months after 
its establishment, the most important 
task was inform our community 
about this new project and what serv- 
ices was prepared render. For 
this purpose, every available means 
publicity was used and continues 
used. The newspapers were 
most generous providing space for 
articles. Letters information were 
given wide circulation, both our 
community and surrounding towns. 
The local radio station gave broad- 
cast time, and speaker’s bureau was 
organized, with the result that each 
year there increasing demand 
for speakers appear before various 
groups explain the clinic and what 
has offer. 

Our clients range 
age adults and are referred 
physicians, teachers, clergymen, 
cial agencies, parents, and 
dividuals themselves. Most the 
clients are not those commonly 
termed queer, but are normal peo- 
who wish assess their capabil- 
ities that they may make the best 
use them. Consequently, the work 
challenging, interesting, and inspir- 
ing, because its aim that helping 
other people better help themselves. 


(Continued from page 18) 
increase the oxygen supply the brain. 


Dr. Sheppard stated that this proce- 
dure based the theory that in- 
creased oxygen supply damaged 
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brain tissue helpful. said that, 
altho there have been good reports, this 
procedure still the experimental 
stage and that uses glutamic acid 
some cerebral-palsied cases for the 
purpose stimulating the metabolism 
the brain. 

Dr. Lacy was questioned about the 
efficacy fluoride the prevention 
tooth decay. opined that al- 
tho flouride treatment helpful, 
does not replace constant mouth clean- 
liness. 

Dr. Long, psychologist, was asked 
supply appropriate approach to- 
ward helping the child and his family 
accept his handicap exists 
and with its implications for the fu- 
ture. expressed the thought that 
medical men might prevailed 
upon explain little more fully 
the parents the exact nature and ex- 
tent the handicap, might more 
successful getting them accept 
their situation psychologically 
line with this idea, the teachers present 
indicated how greatly they would 
helped they, too, had confidential 
description each handicapped child’s 
case, similar the arrangement al- 
ready operation the 
ophthalmologists and teachers par- 
tially seeing children. 

concluding the meeting, Dr. Wei- 
land, who pioneer the field 
educating exceptional children, sum- 
marized the growth this department 
phenomenal growth from one teacher 
and nine pupils holding forth 
church basement January 1940, 
the present staff teachers and 
approximately 600 pupils. 

Frances Huggins, program chairman 
for the chapter, principal Roose- 
velt School for Exceptional Children, 
arranged this program. 


FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


TRAINING THE TREATMENT 
EPILEPSY 


The will soon 
start program for doctors and mem- 
bers related professions the la- 
test methods treating epilepsy. 
The program will supported fed- 
eral, state, and university funds. 

Katharine Lenroot, until recently 
chief the Children’s Bureau, termed 
great step forward the fight 
the nation making help its 200,- 
000 epileptic children.” She pointed 
out that the program particularly 
important because recent develop- 
ments both diagnosis 
ment the illness have shown that 
about 80% epileptic children could 
lead normal useful lives given prop- 
per care. 

the present time, approximately 
50,000 epileptics all ages are suppor- 
ted public institutions yearly 
cost least $20,000,000. 

The Illinois project marks the second 
time less than year that the 
Children’s Bureau has been able 
assist states their plans con- 
trol epilepsy children. Last Sep- 
tember, the bureau made special 
grant the Maryland State Health 
Department for demonstration pro- 
gram help children that state. The 
Johns Hopkins School Medicine and 
the University Maryland Medical 
School are cooperating the oper- 
ation that program. 


FOR COUNSELORS THE RETARDED 

Vocational Rehabilitation the Men- 
tally Retarded. recently published 
book the Office Vocational Re- 


Joseph Lerner 


habilitation presents basic informa- 
tion needed serving the mentally re- 
tarded. Primarily written for voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors, al- 
can serve physicians, psychologists, 
social workers, educators, and counse- 
lors from other agencies well par- 
ents the mentally retarded. The 
book written two parts. The first 
part deals with general treatment 
six aspects rehabilitation includ- 
ing medical and psychological aspects, 
counseling, education, and employ- 
ment. The second part describes three 
recent programs for the mentally re- 
tarded supported the state-fed- 
eral program vocational rehabil- 
itation for the civilian disabled. The 
book available the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Refer Rehabilitation Service 
Series No. 123. Price 45c. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 

bulletin recently published the 
Office Education sets forth the 
requirements for teacher certification 
each state and territory and the 
District Columbia. Also presented 
complete list colleges and uni- 
versities that are authorized the 
various states and other areas pre- 
pare teachers, with statement the 
kinds preparation offered each in- 
stitution. 

The publication titled Manual 
Certification Requirements 
School Personnel the United States. 
The manual serves two purposes. First, 
gives authoritative information 

(Continued page 31) 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Chlidren and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


HERMAN, WILLIAM. 
twelve who achieved. New York, Dut- 
ton and Co., c1949. 254 $2.75. 

This book for older boys and girls tells 
the inspiring story dozen men and wo- 
men who won success spite grave 
obstacles: Demosthenes, John Milton, Josiah 
Wedgwood, Ludwig Beethoven, John Kitto, 
Francis Parkman, Edward Trudeau, Ro- 
bert Louis Stevenson, Charles Steinmetz, 
Helen Keller, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Glenn Cunningham. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ORTHOPEDAGOG- 
Ics. Proceedings the second International 
Congress Orthopedagogics, Amsterdam, 
18-22 VII 1949. Amsterdam, Systemen Kees- 
ing 534 Paperbound. 

Edited Prof. Dr. van Route and 
Dr. Berthold Stokvis. Text French, Ger- 
man and English. 

Included the Proceedings are the text 
papers the language which they 
were read before the congress. Summaries 
are given the two other languages. The pa- 
pers are arranged sections deaf-mutism, 
blindness, feeblemindedness, epilepsy and 
psychopathy, physical deficiency, very diffi- 
cult children. partial defects, juridical sub- 
section, neglect. 

Available directly from the publisher, Sys- 
temen Keesing, Ruysdaelstraat 71, Amster- 
dam-Zuid, The Netherlands, $4.50 copy. 


Grace. These well-adjusted chil- 
dren, Grace Langdon and 
Stout. New York. John Day Co., c1951. 
245 $3.75 

Based two studies made 1948-49 and 
1949-50, this book analyzes the interviews 
parents 131 boys and 130 girls con- 
sidered teachers and school administrators 
welladjusted children. The parents 
were asked about the home life the fam- 
ily find out what helped their children 
well adjusted. How the study 
was conducted and what the parents said 
are reported. Sketches some the fam- 
ilies follow, and finally there summary 
background information about the par- 
ents and homes and tabular analysis 
the findings the studies. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Depart- 
ment School Principals. 
Health the elementary school. (Washing- 
ton). The Assn., 1950. 383 illus. (The 
National Elementary Principal, Vol. XXX, 
No. 29th yearbook. 

“The 1950 yearbook health has been 
prepared with the hope that would help 
principals and teachers planning ele- 
programs which the phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and social needs 
all children would met.” 

chapter “Health the Education 
the Handicapped,” are articles handi- 
capped children the regular classroom, 
Loretta Miller; classes for the mentally 
deficient, Wesley Gordon and Cleve- 
land Livingston; speech correction program, 
Pauline Copeland; sight-saving class, 
Lillian Armstrong; education the vis- 
ually handicapped, Ruth Leickert; 
school for the crippled, Ethel Jackson; 
crippled children’s classes, Ralph Barr; 

The yearbook available from Depart- 
ment Elementary School Principals, 1201 
16th St. N.W. Washington, C., 
copy. 


Epna Davison. Teaching the 
retarded child home: School home, 
teaching the handicapped child through prac- 
tical and proven methods. Durham, C., 
Seeman Printery, Inc., 1950. illus. Paper- 
bound. 

Beginner’s book: reading, writing, spelling, 
numbers, handwork, games. 

“The purpose this book bring 
teaching the handicapped child home 
have endeavored cover outline 
lessons for the beginner. The lessons se- 
quence follow each subject. Simple hand- 
work and games are included they de- 
velop coordination the child and add 
interest and pleasure. Parts this book may 
used ‘workbook.’ However, the book 
will found more valuable used 
pattern copy, much repetition neces- 
sary for successful teaching.” 

Available from Duke University Hospital, 
Durham, North Carolina, $2.50 copy. 


Jane Dolphin 
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speech pathology and therapy, compiled 
Samuel Robbins. Cambridge, Mass., Sci- 
art Publishers, 1951. 112 

The chief objective the preparation 
this speech dictionary has been define 
all the known types speech defects and 
disorders which occur speech clinics and 
public school classes and make con- 
venient causal classification these. 

Distributed Sci-art Publishers, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass., $2.70 for the 
clothbound edition. 


Service. Chronic ill- 
ness: digests selected references, 
Violet Turner. Washington, Govt. Print. 


CHILDREN 


Off., 1951. 216 (Public health bibliogra- 
phy, series no. Paperbound. 

Literature handicapping conditions 
childhood, well old age, are well 
represented. The references and their ab- 
stracts and summaries are arranged sub- 
ject groupings under sections (1) dimen- 
sions the problem, (2) contributory fac- 
tors, (3) institutional care, (4) noninstitu- 
tional services, (5) rehabilitation, (6) state 
and local approaches the problem. 

This publication has place the ref- 
erence shelves any agency serving the 
handicapped. Available from the 
Superintendent Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, C., 
copy 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Mabelle Walker. Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. Feb. 

report describing and analyzing stan- 
dard handedness test items, adminis- 
tered children 4.0 19.5 years age, 
mentally deficient. project, this study 
was conducted the Stuart Walker 
Clinic School, City Line Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, where Mr. Doll director. 


rebral birth injury,” Charles McKhann, 
Dean Belnap and Claude Beck. 
Michigan State Med. Soc. Feb. 1951. 50:2:149- 
152, 181. 

analysis 419 children with mental 
retardation, convulsive disorders, and ce- 
palsy, singly combination. “The 
evidence suggests that birth injuries may 
major factor the causation late ce- 
rebral disorders. The evidence does not 
distingiush between injuries due an- 
oxia and those due direct 
Behavioral disorders children without re- 
tardation, spasticity, convulsions appear 
possible sequelae milder degrees 
cerebral injury birth. The data 
suggests that least one out five 
birth injuries may have been due pre- 
ventable causes.” 


New Joint Legislative 
Committee Study the Problem Cerebral 
Palsy. Report the The Com- 
mittee, 1950) (Legislative document, 
1950 no. 72) 

This report covers the work the com- 
mittee and its investigations for the per- 
iod March 29, 1949 February 14, 1950. Its 


findings and its recommendations for the 
coming year are presented. 

Available from William Butler, chair- 
man, New York Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee Study the Problem Cerebral Palsy, 
State Capitol, Albany, 


factor the etiology cerebral palsy,” 
Irwin Phillip Sobel and Hazel Wilhelm. 


“Ninety-eight children with pal- 
were studied. only three was the ce- 
rebral damage caused kernicterus. Con- 
clusion: Maternal iso-immunization the 
factor plays only slight role the 
etiology cerebral palsy.” report 
study made the Cerebral Palsy Preschool 
Center the Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York City, aided grant from the New 
York for Crippled Children. 


cerebral palsy. (Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1950). illus. (Children’s Bureau 
folder no. 34). 

small pamphlet designed for general 
distribution, available from the Su- 
perintendent Documents, Washington 25, 


Visual Impairments 


and vocational training.” Outlook for the 
Blind. Apr. 


The author presents his views relating 
principles and procedures involved the 
successful training and employment the 
blind industry. address given the 
1950 convention the American Association 
Instructors the Blind, June 26-30, 
Philadelphia. 
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“Home teaching for 
the blind.” Outlook for the Blind. Feb. 1951. 

Reprinted from: Minnesota Welfare. Mar. 
1949. 4:9. 

explanation the role the home 
teacher the education the newly blind- 
ed. The home teacher not 
braille, typing, and handicraft, but also acts 
duty stimulate them social and in- 
tellectual life and refer the pupil the 
rehabilitation resources the community 
provide him with employment. 


HACKBUSCH, FLORENTINE. 
study partially seeing and children with 
other visual problems.” Sight Saving Review. 
Fall 

“Describes mental, personality, and per- 
formance tests which help understanding 
the educational needs partially seeing 
children.” 


Hayes, SAMUEL “An interest inventory 
for elementary school children.” Outlook for 
the Blind. Mar. 1951. 45:3:61-68. 

description the Ohio Interest Inven- 
tory adapted for blind children the Per- 
kins Institute. Its experimental use indi- 
cates that there statistical justification 
the use the modified test measure the 
interests elementary-school blind 
dren. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. Meeting the needs 
visually handicapped preschool children. 
New York, National Society for the Pre- 
tion 144) 

Reprinted from Sight-Saving Rev. 20:3 

“Emphasizes the need for medical and 
psychological research problems the vis- 
ually handicapped preschool child, and points 
out the responsibilities parents, phy- 
sicians, teachers and nurses meeting these 
problems.” 

Available from the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, copy. 


“Vocations for sight- 


Sight-Saving Rev. 


saving 
Fall 1950. 20:3:171-174. 

Points out achievements graduates 
classes for the partially seeing. 


Auditory Impairments 
AMERICAN Modern hear- 
ing techniques, preschool and elementary 


levels.” Hearing News. Apr. 1951. 19:4:2-8, 
20-21. 
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symposium presented the twentieth 
national conference, Chicago, Illinois, June 
15-17, 1950. 


“The audiology clinic, 
manual for planning clinic for the re- 
habilitation the acoustically handi- 
1950. 
Supplementum 

Contents includes: the Audiology Clinic 
the New York Regional Office the Veterans 
Administration, planning 
program, designing the audiology clinic, per- 
sonnel the audiology clinic, audiology fac- 
cilities for the rehabilitation the acous- 
tically handicapped the United States, 
suggested sources and approximate costs 
items equipment. 

Available from The Audiology Foundation, 
1104 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
copy. 


ALBERT clinical auditory 
training program,” Albert Johnson 
and Bruce Siegenthaler. Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Mar. 1951. 16:1:35-39. 

“For the past several years the Hearing 
Division the University Michigan 
Speech Clinic has been offering rehabilita- 
tive services the hard hearing. One 
these services auditory training pro- 
gram for hearing aid users. This article 
presents the series lesson plans used 
this training.” 


Katz, “Counselling techniques 
and standards for the hard hearing.” 
Hearing News. Mar. 1951. 19:3:6-8, 18-22. 

Briefly reviewed are the principles and 
policies observed the vocational 
counseling and placement the hard 
hearing. 


otolaryngologist and audiology,” Francis 
Lederer and Richard Marcus. 
State Medicine. Oct. 15, 1950. 50:20: 
2407-2416. 

thoro, wellorganized discussion the 
responsibilities the otolaryngologist 
the rehabilitation children and adults with 
speech and hearing handicaps. The oto- 
laryngologist should not only utilize his time- 
honored methods diagnosis and treatment 
but must informed of, and interested 
solving, the social, educational, vocational, 
and psychological problems his patients. 
should ready assume the respon- 
sibility establishing needed rehabilitation 
facilities his community. The various 
steps the total treatment and care the 
child and adult observed the 
otolaryngologist are outlined full. 
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Speech Impairments 


therapy for mentally deficient children.” 
Training School Bul. Feb. 
239. 

“In summary believe, then, that speech 
therapy for the mentally deficient child 
justified for three primary reasons: (1) every 
individual should possess the human dig- 
nity and self-respect which can only at- 
tained through optimal functioning his 
native capacities; (2) the research speech 
problems which can carried most ef- 
ficiently institution for mentally de- 
ficient children may benefit not only 
the immediate child but all children 
and adults; and (3) the prevention mis- 
diagnosis necessitates the interaction the 
speech profession with all other professions 
involved the diagnosis the mentally de- 
ficient child.” 


stuttering.” Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Mar. 1951. 16:1:40-43. 


This article, based thesis the 
University Michigan, reports the follow- 
ing: “(a) significantly larger number 
instrument births was found among group 
209 stutterers than was found study 
instrument births for the state Iowa. 
(b) significantly larger number chil- 
dren delivered with instruments was found 
among group 209 stutterers than was 
found among other large samples the 
general population born hospitals, 
assumed that one-third mothers whose 
children were delivered with instruments 
fail report that fact months 
more after birth. (c) The results this 
study indicate that instrument birth and 
stuttering may positively related, 
the extent expressed 
quoted above.” 


literature speech disorders.” Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. Mar. 1951. 16:1:61-64. 


annotated checklist important sour- 
ces which the researcher may find useful. 


therapy for motor aphasia and dysarthria.” 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar. 
1951. 16:1:21-34. 

“The author hopes that some the ob- 
servations made this article will 
helpful those who may the re- 
sponsibility for the speech rehabilation 
large number aphasic patients. The 
techniques described may serve as_ basic 
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guideposts, but represent only 
framework upon which the individual ther- 
apist may reconstruct the language facility 
aphasic patients, according his own in- 
genuity and resourcefulness. 

“The rewards group therapy this 
Aphasic Clinic (at Long Beach Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital) have been gratifying. 
system therapy that grew out the 
necessity for providing adequate retraining 
for large group patients over period 
several years has become integrated 
and well-functioning program.” 


GARDNER, “The Speechmaster.” 
Volta Rev. Feb. 1951. 53:2:53-54, 88, 90, 
92. 

The Speechmaster molded lucite head 
adult size, with clear plastic along the 
margins the face, the rest being frosted. 
The tongue, palate, and neck are movable 
show how sounds are formed. 
brator can used show voiced sounds. 


“Cleft palate speech: 
integration research and clinical ob- 
Eugene McDonald and 
Herbert Koepp Baker. Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Mar. 1951. 16:1:9-20. 


series hypotheses concerning the na- 
ture cleft palate speech 
These hypotheses seem supported 
research and clinical experience; however, 
they ‘are not regarded dicta, but 
rather points departure for future re- 
search and further careful clinical obser- 
vations. The outlined therapeutic proced- 
ures are based these hypotheses and have 
proved clinically useful.” references. 


Meyers, “Adjustment problems 
the aphasic child,” Russell Meyers and 
Mary Meyers. Crippled Child. Apr. 1951. 
28:6:10-11, 28. 

The difficult problem diagnosing and 
treating the aphasic child explained. 


Retarded Mental Development 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION DE- 
Pacific States Region. “Califor- 
nia’s program for the mentally retarded.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1951. 55:4: 
502-514. 

panel discussion consisting intro- 
duction Eli Bower; the financial as- 
pects teaching the mentally retarded 
California, Tudyman; inadequate 
school housing and understanding the 
part school administrators, parents and 
communities, Fred Bode and Edgar 
Taylor; transportation mentally re- 
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tarded minors for attendance special train- 
ing classes and screening, qualifying, and 
children, 
Ernest Willenberg; teacher understanding 
the needs retarded children and coor- 
dination agencies concerned with retarded 
children, Sarah Shackett. 


CLEMENS “Empiric risk figures 
mongolism.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 

letter the editor which the writer 
critically reviews the article, risk 
Reed, published the June 24, 1950, 
issue the Journal the American Medical 
Association. Dr. Benda strongly criticizes 
the author’s counseling the question 
further offspring after the birth mon- 
goloid child being “unacceptable from 
scientific and human point view.” Ac- 
cording Dr. Benda, “the risk which 
present not caused through inherent genet- 
factors but through ill health the 
mother. This necessitates careful exam- 
ination the mother, and evaluation 
all factors which led the birth mon- 
good physical health, the family can ad- 


“The clinical psychologist 
institution for mental defectives.” 
Consulting Psychology. Feb. 1951. 15:1:1-8. 


“The purpose this paper des- 
cribe the role which the clinical psychol- 
ogist plays the Southbury Training School, 
residential school for mentally defective 
and epileptic individuals.” 


Gapson, “Glutamic acid and 
mental deficiency—a review.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1951. 55:4:521-528. 


analytical review published reports 
experiments with glutamic acid. Bibli- 


ography. 


More, Harriet “Building curriculum 
for slow learners rural area.” State 
Education. Mar. 1951. 38:6:410-411, 450, 452. 

“Teaching slow learners rural area 
calls for adaptations the curriculum. Mrs. 
More contributes this article from her ex- 
perience building curriculum for special 
classes. Her aim prepare pupil 
become law-abiding, self-supporting citi- 
zen through series experiences, all lead- 
ing the same goal and adjusted de- 
gree difficulty for the pupil who learns 
slowly.” 

same issue: “The gifted child, the ne- 
glected child,” Irwin Eckhauser, 
408-409. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Sara. “Psychotherapy relation 
Deficiency. Apr. 1951. 55:4:557-572. 

critical evaluation reported experi- 
mental studies the treatment mental 
defectives direct indirect methods 
psychotherapy. “It can said that the 
evidence presented these studies points 
the fact that mental inferiors run the 
full gamut personal anxieties, frustrations, 
fears and mental suffering, and that they 
are susceptible mental illness about the 
same proportion are normal individuals 
Mental deficients appear improve 
within the limitations mental deficiency 
just normals improve within their par- 
ticular limitations.” references. 


Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1951 55:4:529-534. 


Present medical knowledge concerning se- 
vere jaundice the newborn reviewed. 
References. 


tellectual deficit, critical review the 
literature,” Richard Robinson and 
Richard Pasewark. Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Apr. 1951. 


The various types mental defectives 
are briefly described and their character- 
istic personality and behavior patterns are 
indicated. Behavior the three areas 
community life, home, employment, and 
conflict with legal norms also reviewed. 


General 


Barton, “If your child handi- 
capped.” Child Study. Spring 1951. 28:2:12- 
14, 30-32. 

difficult for parents accept the 
fact that their child may handicapped 
certain way, but with acceptance and un- 
derstanding the parents are better abie help 
their child grow independence and 
emotionally stable adulthood. 

This entire issue Child Study devoted 
articles “Children who are different,” 
including: “The freedom different,” 
Alice Keliher; “dow different may one 
be?” David Riesman; “How protect 
children from prejudice”; ques- 
Aline Auerbach; and “The 
reluctant reader.” 


Stupy ASSOCIATION AMERICA. 
Aggressiveness children, Edith Lesser 
Atkin. New York, The Association, 1950. 

This pamphlet answers for the parent 
any child such questions as: child too 
aggressive—or not aggressive enough? What 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
GENUINE LEATHER 


LAPEL PINS 


Pre-cut shapes with holes ready 
for lacing. Complete with lace, 
pins and 


instructions. 


PER PACKAGE OF 12 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
Dept. 735 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland, 15, Ohio 


makes him behave does? What can 
about it? 

Available from the Child Study Associa- 
tion America, 132 74th St., New York 21, 
25c copy. 


children with expressive handicaps.” Am. 
Orthopsychiatry. Jan. 1951. 21: 1:148-154. 


the consideration the problem the 
mental testing subjects with sensory han- 
dicaps, motor disability emotional inter- 
ference, the author discusses the ways 
approach and the procedures ob- 
served the clinical psychologist. 


“The development 
and training hand dominance.” Ge- 
netic Psychology. 1949. 75:197-275 and 76: 
39-144. pts. 

Contents include characteristics hand- 
edness and lateral dominance, developmen- 
tal tendencies handedness, origins han- 
dedness and lateral dominance, developmen- 
tal problems associated with handedness, 
training handedness. 258 references. 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE “Selected references 
from the literature exceptional children,” 
Christine Ingram and William 
Kvaraceus. Elementary School 1951. 
51: 

annotated bibliography covering lit- 
erature published within the last year. This 
bibliography compiled annually ap- 
pear spring issue the Elementary 
School Journal. 


Manson, Morse “The dynamics re- 
habilitation.” Assn. for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation. Feb.-Mar. 1951. 4:7: 
13-15. 

“In summary, brief comments have been 
made for three external forces and three 


internal forces frequently observed 
operating rehabilitation process. 
These forces were: (1) Postive attitudes 
rehabilitation workers. (2) Socializing ex- 
perience for the disabled person. (3) Treat- 
ment the total personality rather than the 
disability. (4) Self-acceptance the dis- 
abled person. (5) Constant change and 
growth which difficult predict. (6) 
Uniqueness personality.” 


‘regular’ classroom.” Michigan Education 
Mar. 1951. 28:8:396-397. 

“The purpose this study illus- 
trate how the regular classroom teacher can 
use her valuable knowledge special class- 
room teaching procedure teaching so- 
called ‘regular’ class boys and girls.” 


New University. Institute Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation. Self-help 
devices for rehabilitation: (Pt. New York, 
The Institute, p., illus. Mimeo. 

This the third report series being 
published the institute describing ap- 
pliances and aids devised for handicapped 
persons. Each item illustrated and des- 
cribed, its purpose and use explained, 
and information source, cost, and con- 
struction given. 

Distributed the Institute Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, 400 34th 
New York 16. 


get what: the national directory crafts 
and art supplies, artists and craftsmans 
reference list sources supplies and 
equipment. Penland C., The School 
(1950). 102 

This reference sources and supplies 
available from the Penland School 
Handicrafts, Penland, C., copy. 


Rocers, “The diabetic child 
school and home.” Special Education Rev. 
Apr. 1951. 8:2:13-14. 

“The writer has stressed the educational 
and psychological effects diabetes mel- 
litus the growth and development the 
child. All evidence points the fact that 
the mental hygiene aspects the disease are 
interrelated with the physiological strains 
which characterize the diabetic reaction.” 


Tenny, JoHN “Recruiting teachers for 
exceptional children.” Crippled Child. Apr. 
1951. 28:6:6-7, 28. 

The recruiting responsibilities teacher- 
institutes, schools, special education 
teachers, and parents handicapped chil- 
dren are discussed. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


INTELLIGENCE RATINGS FOR 
MEXICAN CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 15) 

school children were 
increased. For the group Mexican 
school children used this study, the 
omission these two tests seemed 
have significant effect upon the 
average rating. 


CONCLUSION 


Judging from the results 
study, would seem that educational 
and vocational guidance for Mexican 
children should based upon results 
from nonverbal intelligence scales 
well upon the more commonly used 
verbal scales. many cases Form 
the Point Scale Performance Tests 
revealed high degree potential 
ability that had not been revealed 
either the Binet group tests. 


(Continued from page 24) 
prospective teachers courses 
study follow and thus will assist 
guidance for career planning. Second, 
its comparative data can useful 
state legislators, educators and lay 
groups time when teacher certi- 
fication standards are prominent 
their minds. Copies are available from 
the Superintendent Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, Price 


PROFESSORS CAN UNDERSTAND 

The Gettysburg Address Presi- 
dent Lincoln has recently been “trans- 
lated into faculty English machine 
methods,” Richard Fay, Harvard 
member the faculty Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology. 
published Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
reads: 


and seven-tenths decades ago, 
the pioneer workers this continental 
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Speech Habilitation 
Cerebral Palsy 
MARION CASS 


Describes methods rehabilitation— 
mental, emotional, and physical— 
with special emphasis speech ha- 
bilitation. Discusses cerebral palsy; 
explains its causes and effects; pro- 
vides coordinated sequence ex- 
ercises designed improve the 
muscles that are basic the speech 
process; and presents comprehen- 
sive philosophy education for 
those handicapped children. 
Indispensable for all who are in- 
terested providing educational 
opportunity for those who have 
cerebral palsy. $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers the Columbia Encyclopedia 
2960 Broadway New York 


area implemented new group based 
ideology free boundaries and 
initial conditions equality. are 
now actively engaged overall 
evaluation conflicting factors or- 
der determine whether not the 
life expectancy this group any 
group operating under the stated con- 
ditions significant. 


“We are met area maximum 
activity among the conflicting factors. 
The purpose the meeting assign 
permanent positions the units which 
have been annihilated the process 
attaining steady state. This proce- 
dure represents standard practice 
the administrative level. 


“From more comprehensive view- 
point cannot assign—we cannot in- 
tegrate—we cannot 


” 


ST. COLETTA SCHOOLS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Jefferson, Wisconsin; Palos Park, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 


Conducted 
SISTERS ST. FRANCIS, 


specializing education mentally 
handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


for teachers and groupmothers during the 
summer session Jefferson, Wisconsin 


(Continued from page 


tion Children with Cerebral Palsy.” 
Accepted for publication Am. 
Mental Deficiency. 


(6) Dolphin, and Cruickshank, 
“Figure-Background Relation- 
ship Children with Cerebral Pal- 
sy.” Clinical Psychology. July 
1951. 


(7) Goldstein, The Organism. 
New York. American Book Co. 1939. 


(8) Halstead, Brain and In- 
telligence. Chicago. University 
Chicago Press. 1947. 


(9) Kahn, and Cohn, “Or- 
ganic Driveness, Brain-Stem Syn- 
drome, and Experience,” New Eng- 
land Medicine, April 1934. 210: 

Changes Children Following Cere- 
bral Injury.” Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases. (1929), 385. 

(11) Machover, Personality Pro- 
jection the Drawing the Human 
Thomas. 1949. 
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DATES REMEMBER 


National Society for Crippled 

Children and Adults, Chicago 

Oct. 21-27 United Nations Week 

Nov. 11-17 American Education Week 

Nov. 22-24 National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA 

Dec. 27-29 Science Teachers Assn, 

NEA, Philadelphia 


Oct. 3-6 


(12) Strauss, “Ways Think- 
ing Brain Crippled Deficient Chil- 
dren.” Am. Psychiatry. Mar. 
1944. 100:5:639. 

(13) Strauss, and Lehtinen, 
Psychopathology and Education 
the Brain-Injured Child. New York. 
Grune and Stratton. 1947. 

(14) Strauss, and Werner, 
“Comparative Psychology the Brain- 
Injured Child and the Traumatic 
Brain-Injured Am. Phy- 
chiatry. 1943. 99:835. 

(15) Strauss, and Werner, 
“Disorders Conceptual Thinking 
the Brain-Injured Child.” Nervous 
and .Mental Diseases. July 1942. 96: 
1:153. 

(16) Werner, “Perceptual Be- 
havior Brain-Injured Mentally De- 
fective Children: 
study means the Rorschach 
Technique.” Genetic Psychology Mon- 
ographs. May 1945. 31:2:51. 

(17) Werner, and Strauss, 
“Causal Factors Low Perform- 
ance.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 

(18) Werner, H., and Strauss, 
“Pathology the Figure Background 
Relation the Child.” Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. Apr. 1941. 36: 
236. 


Remedial reading the bow legs teaching child read when not ready. 
You can’t jump the gun educationally. You can’t keep child from learning when 
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Publication 


a 


Educating the Retarded Child 


child? produce book which answers this 
question effectively and thoroughly, Drs. Kirk 
and Johnson have drawn from their many 
years practical experience teaching men- 
tally handicapped children public schools 


and institutions. 


Upon framework eight sensible objectives, 
the authors have developed programs re- 
habilitation and instruction different age le- 
vels which are practical well 
retically sound. The curriculum for each 
level development given detail. Teach- 
ing procedures are described unusually 
clear and specific terms, giving many helpful 
suggestions the relatively untrained teach- 
mentally-retarded children. the train- 
ing program outlined the authors, the de- 


What the best way educate the retarded 


velopment personality and adequacy the 


educational and social areas for eventual job- 


holding emphasized. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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CORRECTION 


Here, last, the answer the speech therapist 
constant request for practical speech correction ma- 


terials: 


TALKING TIME, prepared maximum use both 
speech therapist and classroom teacher, and written au- 
ache rs, is 


thorities speech who are also 


profesionally sound, refreshingly practical. find invaluable tool for 
helping primary children become pleasantly speech conscious without becoming 
emoti self-conscious 


TALKING TIME, together with WHAT THEY SAY, the audio-visual-kinesthetic kit 
flash cards prepared for use with TALKING TIME, provides all the materials 


the teachers needs for a course in speech correction at the primary level. Following 
the discussion of speech errors common at this level and ways of correcting them, 
you have wealth materials giving special help for special sound: 


PRIMARY CHILDREN love the deli htfully ingenious games, stories and poems which 
make the activities TALKING TIME, and authors Scott and Thompson 
have fostered enthusiasm. Throug it, their goal has been provide fun 
and enjoyment speech situations well provide exercises and drills for 


peech improvement. 


WITH TALKING TIME you can bring the average child with defective speech the 


wise, for the specialist who works with spastics, the 


idance need 
deaf hard-of-hearing, delayed speech and other speech disorders, TALKING 
rials which provide productive and pleasant speech 


TIME abounds corrective 


TALKING TIME “must” for the primary teacher and the speech therapist! 


Place your order today! 


TALKING TIME Single copies $2.40 


(postpaid) 


Louise Binder Scott 
Speech and Hearing Two more copies $1.80 
arino City School 


(postage extra) 


schoo 


the teacher of the hard-of-hearing 


Order now day approval! 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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